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THE STAR 


As she raised the window the cold air rushed 
around her, crystalizing her thoughts, awaken- 
ing her senses. 

She listened, cars passed on the frigid pave- 
ment in the distance. Muffled Christmas carols 
hovered in the air. Trees wove designs against 
an alabaster sky. 

She had never felt such warmth on the quiet, 
cold eve of Christmas. As her eyes turned again 
to the soft, silken sky, they found one star. Her 
spirit spun to its height and encircled it with 
gratitude. 

The warmness of the star was back again' 
.en stronger than when it had been shut off 
four Christmases ago . . . the Star of Peace. 

She paused allowing the heaven-breathed air 
to pass through the window, then closing it she 
crossed a room of Christmas’ Spirit. 

Janice Walker. 
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AND A BIT OF THE IRISH 


This may be a different Christmas at our 
house after all. I live with Puck, who is three- 
going-on-four, and Margaret, who is tall and 
dark and has soft kind hands. Margaret is 
Puck’s Mother; I am their dog now that Mike 
has gone away. My name is O’Tim; Mike said 
it had to be just that way. He and Margaret 
used to play a little game about my name : Mike 
would say, “My dog’s name is O’Tim,” and 
Margaret would say with a nice put-on air, “Oh 
really?” When Mike would answer “O’Reilly,” 
they would both laugh very hard. So I guess my 
whole name is O’Tim O’Reilly, which is a pretty 
good name for a red Irish setter. 

I did belong mainly to Margaret and Mike, 
because I came to live with them long before 
Puck did. But Mike went away to war while 
Puck was still just going-on-one, and he hasn’t 
come back yet. I dont’ quite understand why he 
hasn’t come home; I knew the war was over 
this summer. Margaret knew it too, but she 
was so funny — not all the way sad and not all 
the way happy. Bill, the man across the street, 
came back last month, and Jack, who lives next 
door, came. I really don’t know why Mike 
hasn’t come home to live with Margaret and 
Puck and me. What this house needs is Mike. 

Of course Puck is too little to remember 
Mike very much. But Margaret and I remem- 
ber. The three of us had wonderful times to- 
gether. In the spring, we’d get up very early 
while everything was still cool and wet and 
green outside. Margaret and Mike would take 
roe with them to the hard white tennis court. 
Mike used to say I did my best retrieving on 
the tennis courts, which wasn’t exactly the truth, 
because I could always find the golf balls too. 
1 hen in the summer, I would go to the beach 
with Margaret and Mike in the afternoons. 
We’d run across the warm sand together, then 


flop down and be drowsy and warm. They 
didn’t mind when I’d put my foot right in the 
middle of the great fat sand houses they built. 
On Sunday mornings we’d walk all the way to 
church so people could see how proud Mike and 
I were of Margaret. Mike said it was her hat; 
Margaret said it was his love. I knew they were 
both beautiful. I’d lie in a corner by the back 
steps of the church until I heard the people 
coming out. But maybe the fall was the best. 
The three of us would go for long walks in the 
red, gold, and brown woods, stirring up the 
crackling leaves with our feet and feeling the 
cool wind blow against us. And the wind felt 
so good to me that I’d run and jump, barking 
to tell them how happy I was. Margaret said 
that fall was my "undignified season ; I could 
tell by her voice, though, that she liked the way 
I acted. Then when winter came, the snow cov- 
ered up all the leaves, and it was too cold any- 
way to walk in the woods. We’d stay for long 
hours in front of the fireplace with the red tiles. 
Outside the wind ran and raced the snow around 
the house, but inside there was a warm red fire, 
a soft rug, and people who loved each other and 
me. I used to think a lot, lying there on the 
rug, about what a lucky red Irish setter I was 
to live with people like Margaret and Mike. 

And that’s what it was like when only Mar- 
garet and Mike and I lived here, before Puck 
came and before Mike went away. Our house 
is certainly different now, with Mike gone. It s 
been two years since he went away, but I haven t 
forgotten how his voice and his laugh sounded 
in our house. I remember how he used to whistle 
while he washed the car and how good his 
strong hands felt as he romped vv.th me or 
gave me a bath. Puck is a good little boy, but 
his voice doesn’t sound at all like a man s yet, 
and his hands are just little boy’s hands. 
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Margaret must think that too. She remem- 
bers all the things about Mike, even if it has 
been two years and even if she does have Puck 
to take her time. She doesn’t laugh very much 
any more. Sometimes I try to ask her about 
Mike — and I think she must understand me, 
because she twists her hand very hard in the 
long hair on my neck, and says “Timmy, Tim- 
my, Timmy,” in a queer voice that sounds half 
like love and half like hurt. Sometimes there’s 
a wet place in my fur, and her eyes are very 
bright. Margaret must wonder too, why Mike 
doesn’t come home. 

I hat’s the way it is all the time now, but I 
guess we miss him most at Christmas. Christ- 
mas always was a very important time for Mike 
and Margaret and me. Now, there’s no one to 
help Margaret put all the red and blue and 
green lights around the big tree. And we just 
don’t have the big star right at the top of the 
tree. The last two years nobody could climb 
up to the top now that Mike is gone. Mar- 
garet is an awful good Mother, but Puck cer- 
tainly needs a Father — especially at Christmas. 

I saw little boxing gloves in the big box under 


Margaret’s bed; I wonder who’ll teach Puck 
to use them. And Margaret can’t show Puck 
the right way to throw that football she 
wrapped last night. We certainly do need Mike 
at Christmas. I guess Margaret isn’t expecting 
him, though, because I haven’t seen any man- 
presents. Just little boy presents. 

But as I told you at the very first, this may 
be a different Christmas at our house after all. 
Because this afternoon Margaret opened our 
front door, and two men, big like Mike came 
in, all laughing. They wore uniforms like Mike’s 
too, and I heard something about their being 
Mike’s buddies. Anyhow Puck likes them; he 
just laughed and laughed when Tommy rode 
him piggy-back. And Margaret seemed to like 
the very tall one named Jim right away. I’m 
very glad they’re going to spend Christmas with 
Margaret and Puck and me. Tommy can show 
Puck how to throw that football. The lights on 
the tree look better after Jim and Tommy 
helped Margaret put them on the high branch- 
es. And Jim is tall enough to put the big star 
right on the very tip-top ! 

— Patricia Markey. 
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CHRISTMAS DILEMMA 



How to Entertain Three Sailors in One 
Weekend 


Three specials in the college post office ! Oh, 
oh! You’re at it again! Uncle Sam’s pulled a 
fast one on you and released the whole Navy 
for Christmas furloughs! You don’t mind one 
sailor. Even two don’t upset you terribly. But 
three! Three — arriving on Friday night for an 
entire weekend with you ! That is too much ! 
You had expected to stagger these little de- 
tails through the Christmas holidays — spread 
out your fun. Besides — even if they all came 
at once, you could handle it if you were home. 
But no! Here they all are — on a college cam- 
pus where holding one man is like sitting on 
the Atomic Bomb! What to do! You consider 
murder. You practice hysteria. You attempt sui- 
cide. The problem remains. It’s Thursday. 
Friday’s coming! And by tomorrow night your 
whole apple cart may be crushed to a pulp. 

Hey, hold on there, gal ! Grab a pencil and 
a piece of paper. Get in a quiet corner and let s 


go to work ! 

Assuming that they’re each different, that 
none of them have met, and that you don’t 
mind a bit of fabrication — (since you never 
would have been in this mess if you did), let’s 
untangle this puzzle. 

A few essential materials are necessary. \ ou 
need three devoted friends — not necessarily 
glamorous, not necessarily charming, b u t 
friends who possess that innate and wonderful 
quality which makes them believe that every- 
thing you do is O.K. and which makes them 
perfectly willing to help you out of any situa- 
tion. They believe in your basic honor, and 
they aren’t eager for you to marry any of the 
said men. Also, it would be better if all three 
friends were engaged. Besides these friends you 
need plenty of sleep, an endless appetite, a 
fascinating and varied wardrobe, and a sense 
of humor. You are practically ready to conquer 
the weekend ! 

Now for the paper work! Chart out your 
weekend. Don’t overlook any available dating 
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time. Roughly divide it into Friday night, Sat- 
urday morning, afternoon, and night, and Sun- 
day morning, afternoon and night. Meals may 
be included at any time or eaten twice if neces- 
sary. Your stomach is not to be considered. 

Now for the men. Each must be approached 
from a strictly different angle. We may readily 
assume that you have already discovered that 
all men are basically alike and that you have 
analyzed what little different frills these par- 
ticular ones have. The following three basic 
approach patterns with the proper ingenuity 
may be applied to any man. 

I o Y — you are the B.W.O.C. — the big wom- 
an on the campus. You head clubs; you put out 
papers; you confer with the president; you han- 
dle all college guests. You are the most essen- 
tial and sought after member of the student 
body. \ ou do all this because you know he 
wants you to. And because you know he is 
proud of your accomplishments. It makes him 
love you more. 

To Y — you are fragile and dainty. In fact, 
you’ve been sick. The nurse said you were much 
too weak to move from the infirmary. But af- 
ter much pleading and after showing her his 
picture, she has let you out for a limited time 
• . . provided you promise to be careful, etc., 
etc. 

r To Z — you are gay, romantic and different. 
You realize that he is different. Dates with him 
are always unusual. And you want to keep them 
that way — so that his memory of you will be 
distinctive and so that he will continue to want 
you. The ordinary weekend would bore him. 
^ ou are sure of it. So you plan odd, exciting, 
and rare moments. 

You have chartered your weekend, typed 
your men, and chosen your approaches. You 
have only to allot your times. Friday night and 
Sunday morning for X; Saturday morning and 
Saturday n.ght until ten and Sunday afternoon 
tor Y; Saturday afternoon, Saturday night late, 
and Sunday night for Z. Now to carry out your 


plan. 

Friday night is the hardest problem because 
all three are due to arrive on the campus at 
once. You are clever. You go to town. And 
your three friends go into action. X is the first 
man to tackle. You leave word for X that you 
will meet him in town — that you had to see the 
printer — and that you will be in a secluded res- 
taurant at eight o’clock anxiously awaiting him. 
Y and Z also receive notes from you stating 
that you are overcome with grief, that an un- 
expected friend arrived, and that you have gone 
down to see him off on the train . . . telling him 
that you couldn’t have this weekend interfered 
with. At this time also you allot their dating 
times to them, explain your condition, and as- 
sure them that you cannot wait to see them. Y 
and Z are thus disposed of — with the kind 
friends speaking warmly of your anticipation of 
the weekend, your illness or your glamour as 
the case may be. In the meantime you meet X, 
bemoan the fact that campus extra-curriculars 
swamp you on the morrow, that Sunday after- 
noon and night are packed with activities, and 
that Sunday morning is the only other time you 
can see him. You are especially sweet. At this 
time X assures you that you’re the most cap- 
able girl that he knows, that you will be in- 
dispensable to his business, and that he under- 
stands thoroughly. 

Saturday is easy. Y attends classes with you. 
The nurse allows that. You must rest Saturday 
afternoon, however. But she will let you go to 
an early movie provided you’re in by ten. Also 
he may come to see you Sunday afternoon — 
if he takes good care of you on Saturday. Y is 
by this time protective, solicitous, and the very 
essence of chivalry. 

Having assured Z that Saturday classes 
would bore his scintillating personality, you 
have a rollicking afternoon hike, cook wieners 
in the woods, and come in at seven to rest and 
to change to a glamour dress of dancing at ten. 
Z loves you like this . . . unpredictable, exciting, 
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and toujours gay. A full date with him Sunday 
night (Sunday morning and afternoon being 
entirely too prosaic for his disposition) leaves 
him elated, happy, and delightfully puzzled. 

Three long, joyous letters, full of concrete 
details and elation over the perfect weekend 
you have shared — written Sunday night and 
mailed Monday morning should positively clear 
away any little doubt that might have been 
lurking in any mind. The weekend is over and 
you still own your men. 

A few simple reminders might be in order. 
Be sure to make three different reservations at 
three different hotels. Stay on the dark corners 


of the campus. Always be devoted — so glad 
they've come, so sorry there’s no more time 
with them. Encourage them to sleep and rest 
as much as possible. And keep your three 
friends always on hand. Something unforeseen 
might occur. 

Above all, don’t get upset. You can do it. 
And if some unfortunate incident should occur 
— such as the convening of all three and you 
at the same time — don’t be alarmed. If you 
can’t faint, and if you can’t cry, just face it. 
You’ll never see them again ! But maybe Santa 
will bring you a new sailor for Christmas! 


Sonnet 


The first bright star of night is showing in mist ; 
Greyed and softened by shadows, high buildings 

Into {he dark. The last-minute cavalcade 
Of frantic shoppers scurries to fill its list. 

But streets soon empty. Only a few resiit 
The damp and falling snow. The chimes are 

played . 

. To summon men to mass. Ancient wors are 

prayed — . 

“This is the body of.” The cross is kissed. 

The procession passes from the incense a en 


Into the fresh, cold wind of the winter's mg . 
Each man feels blessed, " The Grace of our 
Lord—.” They leave. 

Sharp cheese, ripe fruit, clear wtne, the fi 

Gay taughlnj voices, and flickering candle light 
Are found at home. Then it's over— Christmas 
Eve 

—Rosalind Davis. 
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The Child 

Another life 
A tiny child 
Soft .. . fragile, 

Curled in sleep, 

Fingers minute 
// olding glory . . . 

A visitor 

N ot here for long . . . 

His home . . . 

The palace of the King! 

Gone home 
This child, 

Rut not away. 

Here . . . alive, 

Warm. 

He loves 

He comes 

He heals. 

H e leads us home . . . 
The palace of the King! 
— -Tracy Horton. 


IF hat did He here f 
He loved 
He came 
He healed. 

A touch . . . 

W arm sunlight. 

A word . . . 

Peace. 
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'"TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS...” 


It was 1 1 :oo, and it was raining, and it was 
Christmas eve, to some people — to the people 
at home. Outside in the street, to the lonely 
people, it didn’t seem like Christmas eve. To 
them it was like any other night, except sadder. 
It was sadder with the knowledge that other 
people, everywhere, were sitting around snarl- 
ing, crackling fires, in rooms brightened by dark 
green Christmas trees trimmed with lights and 
silver tinsel, secure in the knowledge that Santa 
Claus would come that night. They were happy 
and at peace in a love-filled home. 

But outside the lonely people walked the 
streets, because they had no home to go to. 
They wandered up and down the street aim- 
lessly, looking for a bit of Christmas some- 
where — somewhere besides in the holly boughs 
in the department store windows and in the 
pillow stuffed Santa Clauses ringing their bells 
and collecting dimes. This was Christmas, the 
outside of Christmas. But the lonely people 
wanted the inside of Christmas. They wanted 
the crackling fire and the Christmas tree and 
the stockings hung on the mantelpiece and little 
children waiting for Santa Claus. They wanted 
the inside of Christmas — the part that is warm 
and happy and secure and full of love. 

But instead the lonely people could only walk 
the streets, and look at the outside of Christ- 
mas. And because it was the outside it looked 
sad. They felt like cold, wet little children 
standing outside a window in the rain, looking 
in at a party with gay people laughing and 
talking. Everything looked sad, on Christmas 
eve. The sound of Christmas carols that floated 
on the air clutched and tore at their hearts with 
memories of red-cheeked little girls and tow- 
headed little boys gathered around the piano, 
on Christmas day, at home. The bells that peal- 
ed out over the city brought tears to their eyes, 


and the picture of bright scarfed children and 
earnest parents entering the door of a white 
brick, high steepled church. The Santa Claus 
that held out his hand on the street corner 
reached into their hearts recalling ruled paper 
that read, “Dear Santa, I want an electric train 
and — .” The clusters of holly in the window 
brought back memories of red berries and 
pointed leaves on the dining room table, and 
in flying brown hair, and of embarrassed, boy- 
ish kisses under shiny white mistletoe berries. 

So the lonely people walked on down the 
street. And no one seemed to know that they 
were sad, or that their hearts were full with 
longing. No one seemed to care. The crystal 
rain kept falling down, making impersonal 
rustling sounds as it splashed upon the pave- 
ment. The street cars went rattling by looking 
like weaving, glowing caterpillars against the 
night. The tall, straight lamposts stood rigid, 
their fat orange bulbs casting pale, yellow re- 
flections in the shining water puddles. The wind 
made sad, sighing sounds as it ran past the high 
buildings and whispered in the windows. Little 
scraps of paper, blown down the street, mur- 
mured sadly to each other and then glided on. 
The water that trickled down the gutters sang 
a lazy, lonely song to itself. The street was cold 
and indifferent and unfriendly. It didn’t know 
that it was Christmas, and that at Christmas 
lonely people long for a crackling fire, and a 
Christmas tree, and the people they love. The 
street didn’t know that they were on the out- 
side looking in. . 

But they were, until they passed the Majes- 
tic. It sat there, in the heart of the city, looking 
like any other hamburger joint, pushed and 
shoved and almost crowded out by the tall 
buildings. But that night, on Christmas eve, its 
half-frosted plate glass front showed a coun- 
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ter lined with friendly, happy people, and its 
red neon sign shone through the rain, inviting 
as lights shining in the windows of home, and 
its juke box threw out an old memory-filled 
song to the street. To the lonely people the 
Majestic looked like home. To them it was full 
of Christmas. It was like a crackling fire and a 
Christmas tree. So they walked in, to the in- 
side of Christmas, and they sat down at the 
counter with the laughing, happy people. They 
didn’t know that before they entered the Ma- 
jestic these people too had been lonely, longing 
people. 

They looked around the Majestic and saw 
the Christmas spirit. They saw it in the bright 
red counter, and the white salt shakers and the 
mustard jar with its yellow stains. They saw it 
in the quick orange flame beneath the pan of 
eggs, and in the red brown hamburgers cooking 
on the stove, and in the white onions frying in 
boiling water. They heard it in the rattle of 
plates and in the rainbow’-colored juke box that 
was singing the kind of song that brings back 
old times, and makes you feel closer to the 
stranger next to you. They felt it in the mel- 


low glow that goes with a cup of coffee. They 
smelled it in gold waffles and rich brown syrup 
and in the cooking grease. And it was served 
to them by Mike, the waiter, around whom the 
Christmas spirit clung like a transparent cloak. 
He was little, and fat, and jolly, and his nose 
was red and round, and it looked like a cherry. 
He looked like Santa Claus, and he acted like 
Santa Claus. He passed out a little laughter, a 
big smile, and a lot of happiness with every 
order. He was the soul of the Majestic. 

That night, in the Majestic, the Christmas 
spirit hung so thick that you could almost reach 
out your hand and touch it. It wasn’t so much 
in the holly wreath that hung behind the coun- 
ter, or in the silver bell that laughed a tinkling 
laugh whenever someone entered. It was in the 
love that these people felt for each other, 
through the closeness and the kinship that hu- 
man beings feel for each other when they are 
homesick and lonesome, and when it’s Christ- 
mas eve and they long for a fire and a Christ- 
mas tree. The lonely people had walked into the 
Majestic and found the true spirit of Christmas 
behind the counter. 


Betsey Hopkins. 
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GREEN WHEELS 


The whole need for new skates began one 
Wednesday afternoon three weeks before 
Christmas. Polly was sitting on the back porch, 
taking off her skates that up to this moment 
had been perfectly good skates, when Billy 
Strong, who lived in the apartment house next 
door came skating up to her backwards and 
jeered, “No wonder you can’t stand up with 
skates like that!” And off he tore, executing a 
perfect figure eight before the crestfallen 
child's eyes. She looked forlornly at her rusty 
old skates and a big tear spilled out of her eye. 
With the back of her rather dirty hand she 
wiped the tear as she slowly got up from the 
porch. A picture of angry dejection with a black 
streak across her face, she threw her nose into 
the air and shouted after him, “I’ve got just 
as good skates as you have, Billy Strong, so 
there 1” 

After that it was definite that a campaign 
for new skates had begun. 

“Peggy has new skates, Mummy. I don’t see 
why I can’t have some too.” 

“After you learn how to use them, dear.” 

“But I cant’ learn on these. See, Daddy, 
they’re so rusty I can’t make them any bigger.” 

“They really aren’t much too small, Polly.” 

“Oh, Daddy, they are. Look, how can I learn 
with them so small and my foot hanging over 
the edge. Besides, the strap is broken." 

After two days of active campaigning, and 
a day of silence, Polly won — she was to have 
the skates, as a premature Christmas present. 

“Can I get them this afternoon?” 

“I’m afraid not, dear. I have a meeting here 
at the house and Daddy will be out of town this 
afternoon.” 

“But, mother ... 1 ” 

Then I had a plan. “I know what, Mummy, 
let me help her get them after Brownies this 


afternoon. We can get them all right.” 

“Oh yes, Mummy, let us get them.” 

“Well, I don’t see why not.” 

“Then I can? Oh, gosh Peg, new skates!” 

That afternoon we were the first to leave 
Brownies and in no time we were in front of 
Sears-Roebuck, where the coveted skates lay. 
Clutched firmly in my wet hand — wet as only 
an excited little girl’s hand can be — lay three 
one-dollar bills. The skates were to cost $2.98. 

“There, Peggy, look! There are the skates.” 

On two tables in the back of the first floor 
were all the roller skates a child’s heart could 
desire. Skates with red wheels, skates with 
green wheels, shiny skates, dull skates, big 
two-wheeled skates and little beginners’ skates. 

“Now, Polly, what kind do you want?” And 
I tried to sound grown up and business like. 

The sales girl had now come up and stood 
by while Polly made this important decision. In 
her childlike, pensive way, she pondered the 
skates before her. Finally she pointed to one 
pair that had immediately caught her eye. 
They were big shiny skates, with green wheels, 
leather straps, and fur on the straps to keep 
them from rubbing the wearer’s ankle. 

“These?” I asked, picking up the pair she 
had pointed to. She nodded. 

With what I considered perfect poise and 
dignity, I handed the skates to the sales girl, 
along with my three wet, crumpled bills. 

“That will be three fifteen,” I heard a cool 
crisp voice cut the air. 

I stared up at her blankly, not understanding. 

“But,” I mumbled, “I thought . . . Aren’t 
they $2.98 ? Mother said ...” 

“Perhaps you mean these over here?” the 
cool crispness filled my pounding ears again. 
“These on this table are 98 cents.” She pointed 
to some sad looking skates that didn t shine 
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and the straps weren’t leather — some kind of 
red and black cloth that wasn’t at all pretty. 
And they didn’t have green wheels like the 
others. 

“Any in between ones?” I asked hopefully. 

“No,” the Cool Crispness came back again. 
“Only these two prices.” I turned to Polly. 

"Do you like these with the red and black 
strap?” I asked, knowing she didn’t. Then I 
noticed. Those big, salty tears had run over 
again and were dribbling down the side of her 
pink face. She said nothing, shook her head, 
and sniffed in a big sniff that was kind of a 
sob. I looked back at the Cool Crispness de- 
spairingly. 

I guess we 11 take those, ’ I said, pointing 
to the red and black dullness for 98 cents. “We 


haven’t any more money. Mother said $2.98.” 

But now Polly’s tears were really falling, 
and her little back was shaking as she buried 
her head in her pudgy little hands. 

Suddenly the Cool Crispness said, “No, I 
think you’ll have these,” as she took the bright 
green wheeled ones again, “That’s what she 
really wants.” 

She took the skates and the three dollars. 
Polly’s tears dried, but she said not a word. 
The Cool Crispness came back and handed 
Polly the package, wrapped in Christmas red 
and green. 

“Have fun with them,” she said, and all of 
a sudden she wasn’t cool and crisp. She was 
all the warm gentleness there is. 

Peggy Worley. 
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CHINA CHRISTMAS 1936 


It was just the beginning of another day 
for her. She flipped over a page on the calendar- 
stand. Under the black characters of Dec. 12, 
• 936, was listed an item: conference — reor- 
ganization of the Commission of Aeronautical 
Affairs. Her mind swiftly ran over the several 
points she had thought of making. 

It was not easy to be in charge of a group 
of men who all believed they knew their busi- 
ness well, especially to those men brought up 
with the age-old Chinese attitude hostile to 
women in politics. Those men, however, were 
generous with her. Perhaps it was her feminine 
charm. Perhaps it was her progressive western 
ideas that she had acquired during her years at 
Wellesley, U.S.A. Or perhaps it was because 
she happened to be the wife of Chiang Kai-shek, 
the Generalissimo of China. 

Mayling Soong Chiang that morning just as 
usual thought of her husband. She counted the 
days that he had been gone from Nanking. 
Dec. 7 . . . that made five days. A smile crinkled 
the slanted corners of her eyes — how stubborn- 
ly she insisted to go with him to Sian. What 
help would she render in the investigation of 
the activities of young Marshal Chang Hsuen- 
liang who was fraternizing instead of suppress- 
ing the Chinese Reds in the Northwest. Chang 
had probably realized by now the stake at hand 
of civil war if those Communists were not sub- 
dued. 

Little idd she dream that 800 miles away in 
Sian, Chang refused to see the issue. He be- 
lieved that the time had come to hold hands 
with the Reds and direct all guns toward the 
Japanese who had occupied his father, Marshal 
Chang Tsao-lni’s colony, the vast rich lands of 
Manchuria. He could not understand why the 
Generalissimo was so firm that China was not 
ready to stand up against humiliations. 


“You have lost one-sixth of China without 
firing a shot 1 ” he told Chiang. The Generalis- 
simo, red with rage, ordered him to keep his 
mouth shut and to obey orders. 

After a long conference with his men the 
night before, the Young Marshal reached the 
resolution that if Chiang Kai-shek was not 
ready to take action, he and his men would. 

II 

It was 5 130 A.M., still dark outside. At the 
inn in the outskirts of Sian, Chiang Kai-shek 
was dressing. He thought to himself — the hope 
was dim, like this rural electric light, yellowish 
and flickering. But it was still there. 

Suddenly he heard gunshots. Bang! Bang! 
One of his bodyguards rushed in. Mutiny! Chi- 
ang grabbed his clothes, forgot his false teeth, 
slipped out a back door, climbed the wall, fell 
into a moat, and fumbled toward escape in the 
hills. 

A few hours later, Chang's men found the 
Generalissimo behind a pile of stones in a cave 
midhill. 

Bruised, exhausted, Chiang managed to shout 
to his captors, “I am the Generalissimo. Hold 
your tongue, you rebels! If you want to kill me, 
kill me right now !” 

A battalion commander knelt before Lhiang, 
wept and answered, “You are also our prison- 
er!” 

The battalion commander then carried the 
bruised prisoner down the hill on his back and 
delivered him to Marshal Chang. _ 

A few hours later, Mayling Soong Chiang in 
Nanking received the shocking news of the 

° Dcc. 12**1936, ended a day earmarked with 
anxiety, torment, heartthrobs. 

Then came that extraordinary series of talks 
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between the Young Marshal and Chiang Kai- 
shek, captor and captive. 

“1 wish to lay my views before Your Excel- 
lency the Generalissimo,” the captor was hum- 
ble. 

‘‘Do you still call me the Generalissimo? If 
you still recognize me as your superior you 
should send me to Loyang; otherwise you are 
a rebel. Since I am in the hands of a rebel you 
had better shoot me dead. There is nothing else 

II 

to say. 

‘‘If Your Excellency accepts my suggestions, 
I shall obey your orders.” 

‘‘Which are you, my subordinate or my en- 
emy? You should choose either of these two 
steps, but say nothing more, for I will not 
listen to you.” 

In the meantime Chang had read the Gen- 
eralissimo’s diary. “If I had known one-tenth 
of what is recorded in your diary, I would cer- 
tainly not have done this rash act. Now I realize 
your qualities of leadership, I feel it would be 
disloyal to the country if I did not do my best 
to protect you.” 

At another point the Young Marshal said, “I 
think you are the only great man of this age, 
but why won’t you yield a little, comply with 
our requests and lead us on in this revolution so 
that we may achieve something instead of your 
merely sacrificing your life?" 

Chiang replied with a superior air, “If I 
stand firm and would rather sacrifice my life 
than compromise my principles, I shall be able 
to maintain my integrity till death, and my spirit 
will live forever.” 

The Generalissimo refused to eat, refused to 
listen, and eventually refused to talk 
IV 

Two days elapsed. Then W. H. Donald, an 
Australian who had been adviser for several 
years before unofficially accepting that position 
to Chiang, flew up from Nanking. 

Donald tound the Generalissimo lying on his 
side in a freezing cold room, mute, immovable. 


The chief of a nation looked up and saw Don- 
ald with surprise. He had not dreamed that 
anybody would come to rescue him, much less 
a foreigner. Slowly tears rolled down those 
iron cheeks . . . 

Both the Young Marshal and the Generalis- 
simo trusted Donald. Both were relieved to see 
him, and conversations began. 

Back in Nanking, the strain was terrible. 
Government generals argued to crush the mu- 
tiny by force, which would inevitably result in 
Chiang’s death, and worse, civil war ! 

Fighting on her feet like a man, Madame 
Chiang pleaded not only as a woman for the 
life of her husband but more as a patriot for 
the integrity of the nation. 

In the afternoon of the 22nd, ten days after 
the incident occurred, Madame Chiang arrived 
on the scene herself. 

That night, the Generalissimo wrote in his 
diary,” ... I was so surprised to see her that 
I felt as if I were in a dream. I had told T. V. 
more than once the day before that my wife 
must not come to Sian, and when she braved 
all danger to come to the lion’s den, I was very 
much moved . . . My wife tried her best to be 
cheerful when she saw me, but I was very much 
worried about her safety. For about ten days 
I have already put away all thoughts about my 
own safety, but from now on I shall have to 
worry about her. She is so courageous, so wise, 
kind and affectionate . . . When I read the Old 
Testament this morning I happened to come 
across the saying that “Jehovah will now do a 
new' thing, and that is, He will make a woman 
protect a man.” When my wife arrived in the 
afternoon, it seemed that the word of God was 
to be carried out. 

Incessant conferences followed. Madame 
Chiang and Donald talked with Chang hour 
after hour : 

Internal problems should be solved by politi- 
cal means and not by military force. If Com- 
munists thought for the well-being of the na- 
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tion, they would repent and behave like law- 
abiding citizens. If the Generalissimo was pre- 
vented to leave Sian, the nation would be sore- 
ly deprived of a leader . . . 

V 

Then came Christmas. Hope was as grim as 
the cold, gray dawn. The First Lady of China 
opened her eyes and stared at the bland ceiling. 
For a few moments, she was swept with empti- 
ness and dejection. 

“Merry Christmas” — in a cheery tone came 
unexpectedly from the depth of her husband’s 
bedclothes. 

"Merry Christmas to you,” she answered 
automatically. All of a sudden, life came back 
to her. She let out a ringing laugh, so glad that 
he still remembered their little game. This one 
was their pet: on festive occasions, the person 
who gave the first greeting was to determine the 
program of the day. 

If only there was a Christmas tree I O, Santa 
Claus would surely pass Sian by. She knew ex- 
actly the gift for him, too . . . 

These thoughts had barely flashed through 
her weary and sleepy mind when the door open- 


ed, and in marched two servants. Each held in 
his hands some weighty mass — Christmas stock- 
ings sure enough ! To one golf stocking was tied 
a typewriter and a Christmas greeting to the 
Madame. To the other was tied a warm steam- 
er blanket for the Generalissimo. 

Santa Claus did not forget Sian. In fact, he 
was living under the same roof! Good, old 
Donald ! 

So with the Christmas sunshine and greetings 
came some cheer and some hope to the captives. 

The hours crawled. Finally, Chang Hsueh- 
liang broke the seeming deadlock by offering to 
go to Nanking with the Chiangs. 

It was eight at night before the Generalissi- 
mo was free. The news of the release swept 
over the country like wildfire. The people wel- 
comed it with the wildest jubiliation. A whole 
nation recognized the Christmas gift . . . 

“0 come, Desire of nations, 

Bind all peoples in one heart and mind; 

Bid envy, strife, and quarrels cease; 

Fill the whole world with heaven’s peace. 

Rejoice! Rejoice! 

Immanuel shall come to thee, O Israel! 

Mary Meisung Euyang. 


Christmas Eve 

Weak fingers of light 

Poke feebly through a grey, ghost fog. 

The chimes of the cathedral 
Break the chilled midnight air, 

As the figures of worshippers 

Come and go like phantoms of a nebulous world. 

Within, the rich kneel reverently, 

Bathed in soft candlelight. 

Without, a cold beggar, 

Slumped beneath a tree, likewise seeks his Cod. 

— Betty Morgan. 
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Christmas Lights 


Christmas, joyous Christmas! 

The world is all aglow 
It ith candle light and sparklers bright 
And trees with glistening snow. 

Chrstmas, happy Christmas 
That brightens all the earth. 


Gay Yule designs and neon signs 
Add to a city's mirth. 


Christmas, merry Christmas, 
Reaching every heart 
And kindling there a spirit rare 
That lights and warms each part. 

Christmas, peaceful Christmas! 

May man's good will increase, 
Brightening the Star that shines afar 
And guides the world to peace. 

— Rebekah Yates. 


Winter Evening 

Dark', Insured vUtaje hunched me, 
deepening grey. 


over twilight’s 





Janice Walker. 
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CHRISTMAS, 1945 


It s Christmas again, America — Christmas, with all the trimmings; and 
this year, we won’t have to speak bitterly of “peace on earth,” while men 
light and die across the world. For today, peace is not a distant dream, 
but a present reality; today we can enjoy the good old-fashioned Christmas 
that’s so much a part of America’s heart — the well-filled stockings, march- 
ing joyously across the mantel; peppermint sticks hanging gaily alongside 
crisp popcorn balls; the fragrant tree, crowned with a bright, shiny star, 
shedding its magical glow into the corners of the warm room; the familiar 
carols, ringing sweetly through the cold, star-lit night. 

These are the things that mean Christmas to us — the things we can 
enjoy again, in a world at peace. But while we’re tying the silver tinsel on 
the last gaily-colored box and hanging the last sprig of holly over the door, 
let’s take one quiet moment to think about Bill. 

You remember Bill, don’t you? He’s the red-headed kid who lived 
across the street. Remember how he used to earn his Christmas money 
by sweeping the snow from the neighbors’ front path? And how he woke 
us up in the cold gray light of Christmas morning to display proudly the 
shiny skates that Santa had left under the tree? And you remember last 
year, when he came to say “Merry Christmas,” in his fresh, new uniform, 
it was to say good-bye, too, for a little while. “Yes sir,” he grinned, “By 
June, we’ll be in Berlin, and before you know it, Christmas will come ’round 
again, and I’ll be back to help you tack up that star on the tree !’’ 

But Bill’s going to miss the celebration this year. You see, he didn t quite 
make it to Berlin. A German machine-gun got in the way. And instead of a 
bright, shiny star glistening atop the silvery tree, for Bill, there s only a 
small white cross on a lonely German hillside. 

This Christmas of peace and laughter is his gift to you, America. He 
gave it gladly, even though the cost was pretty high. And he d want you 
to enjoy his gift— every precious, shining moment of it. He d be proud that 
you’re carrying on in the glad spirit he remembers so well in the joyous 
American w r ay. You can almost hear him chuckling,^ ^ou d better straight- 
en Santa’s cap, Mom, or folks’ll think the old gent s tipsy! 

But I wonder if that’s all he’d say. I wonder if he’d be perfectly satisfied 
with the same old Christmas day— the packages piled high under the tree; 
the rosy flames dancing on the hearth; the table loaded with steaming gold- 
en-brown turkey and fragrant plum pudding. 

Because, you see, Bill has watched scrawny, undernourished children in 
the bomb-scarred streets of Paris, searching hungrily for a ew scraps o 
bread; he’s seen half-frozen mothers in Holland, wea y tning to ru > 
warmth into their babies’ tiny red bodies; he s watc c tire o men 
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standing wearily in line to receive one cup of thin soup and one dry cracker. 

No, somehow Bill would not be quite willing to enjoy Christmas in the 
same bountiful, carefree American way. Oh, he wouldn’t make any pretty 
speeches about the “brotherhood of mankind” or “one world.” In fact, 
he’d probably slip a nervous finger under his collar and turn on the sheepish 
expression that means his feelings run too deep for words. But he’d stum- 
ble through it somehow ; and we’d know what he was trying to say. 

He would want us to know that Christmas is not only for Joe and Mary 
Smith, but also for Pierre and Yvette, for Hans and Ingred, for Yascha 
and Petrova, for Wang Tu and Meiling; that the little old man with the 
pack of toys is called not only Santa, but also Kris Kringle, St. Nicholas, 
and Pere Noel; that children in New York cannot play with exquisite be- 
ribboned china dolls, while children in France are clad in rags; that men 
in Atlanta cannot cat turkey while their brothers in Shanghai cry out for 
bread. He would mean that peace is indivisible; that what we want for 
ourselves can never be truly ours till it is shared by the rest of the world. 

This, and much more, Bill would want you to know, America — because 
the life he gave was not for you alone, but for all people everywhere who 
love the warmth, the joy, the everlasting beauty of Christmas. 

Yes, America, it s Christmas again — not only here, but across the seas. 
Once more the bells are ringing; once more the lights are on all over the 
world; once more men’s eyes are turning hopefully to the star of Bethlehem. 

Bill s gift to you, America, and to a world weary of wars, is the eternal 
promise of Christmas — “peace on earth, good Will to men.” Will you 
prove worthy of that gift? 


— Marjorie Soulie. 
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THE BELLS 


It was noon of the day before Christmas, 
and the Quarter was asleep under the heat of 
the sun. Joe stood in the door of the poolroom 
and looked down toward the Cathedral. Be- 
hind him, he heard the sharp click of the balls, 
one against the other, the hoarse warmness of 
familiar voices. 

“Hey, Joe. You owe me money. Come play 
it off.” 

Joe watched the fat creole hoist herself up 
the curb and disappear in the grocery store 
across the street. 

“O.K.” He turned back into the room, squint- 
ing his eyes at the sudden dimness. What do we 
play for?” 

“Ten is a nice round number.” 

Ten dollars, hell! We’ll make it a nice odd 
three." 

The man in the yellow shirt opened his mouth 
to speak. 

“I haven’t got much dough,” Joe amended, 
quickly. 

“Oh, for Christ sake, Joe. Tomorrow’s 
Christmas. It’s the yuletide season. Time to 
celebrate.” 

“He wants to buy his mother a present,” 

someone said. 

“Jeez, he’s got a mother.” The man in the 
yellow shirt showed his teeth. 

Joe played with the stick, decided not to say 
anything. He gathered the balls into the tri- 
angle. 

“Do you help her over the curb, Joey? ’ 

‘“Are you gonna play, Benson?” Joe tried 
to keep his voice from sounding strained. He 
didn’t want a fight. The Cathedral bells started 
ringing. The sound thudded against the worn 
out houses, and lay shattered in the street. Joe 
hated the bells. 

“Why do they have to clang those things 


in the middle of the day?” He had meant to 
keep his voice down but the words had explod- 
ed, full of fear, before he could stop them. 

“It’s Christmas Eve, Joey.” 

“No excuse," he mumbled. He felt tired and 
old and scared. The man in the yellow shirt was 
looking toward the door. Joe could tell it was 
a girl before he turned around. 

She was dignified about the whistles. Joe had 
seen her before. She lived on Ursuline and her 
father was the old cajon that haunted the pool- 
room. He was surprised when she walked 
straight for him. 

“Have you seen Pierre Beauchant?” she 
asked. 

“No.” 

“He ain’t been down lately, girlie.” 

“Thank you.” She moved quietly toward the 
door. 

“Where you goin’ so fast?” The yellow arm 
was on her shoulder. 

“Home.” She moved from under his hand. 
Another man walked over in front of her. 

“Stay and play a little game with us.” 

“No thank you.” She was gone before they 
knew it. 

“Why’d you let her get away? 

“Shoot, Benson.” Joe was ashamed. He look- 
ed intently at the green felt and listened for 
the bells but they had stopped. 

“O.K..O.K.” 

Halfway through the game, Joe threw his 
stick down and walked out into the street. 

“Hey, Joe! What’s eatin’ ya?” Come on 

back and finish the game. 

Joe didn’t answer. Instead he walked in the 
drugstore and bought a pack of cigarettes. He 
walked the three blocks up Bourbon to his 
room. By the time he got there the cigarette 
was burning his fingers and he threw it in the 
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gutter. He went into the hall that smelled of 
age and dirty food. God, he was tired. 

It was dark when he woke up. He stumbled 
through the black room toward the light switch. 
His watch said eleven-thirty. Funny for him to 
sleep so long. Without combing his hair, he 
walked out into the street. It was quiet and 
still warm. The crooked rooftops stood out 
fiercely against the star-specked sky. Joe felt 
the old fear coming back. His footsteps made 
strange, muffled noises as he walked aimlessly, 
inevitably toward the poolroom. It was dark. 
Not even the bare bulb in the back was burn- 
ing. Joe started across the street before he saw 
her. 

“Hello,” he said. 

“Hello." 

“Did you find your father?” He was directly 
under the street light now, maybe two feet 
away from her. 

“No." 

“What are you doing on the street corner 
Christmas Eve?” 

“I thought maybe Pierre w'ould come home 
on the street car. He does, sometimes. I want 
to be here to meet him in case he comes drunk.” 

“They’ve stopped running." 

“Oh." She didn’t move from her place un- 
der the light. 

“Don’t you believe me?” 


“Yes. I believe you.” 

“Well, why don’t you go home?” Joe wished 
he hadn’t said it. He hoped she didn’t have a 
home, hoped that it had burned down. Any- 
thing so she wouldn’t go. 

“I don’t want to go, now. The bells will ring 
in a little.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Marie.” 

“What’s your last name?” 

“Beauchant.” 

“What’s it mean? I don’t know' much about 
French.” 

“Beautiful song. My father loves his name." 
Joe was surprised that her voice was soft, full 
of respect. 

“How long has your old man been gone?” 

“Two days.” 

“He’ll be a mess when he comes back, if he 
stays drunk for two days.” 

"Yes. My father loves people too much. 
He’ll die from it soon. He is a kind man, and 
he drinks a great deal.” Her voice stopped. Joe 
heard the bells. Midnight. 

“Merry Christmas.” 

“Merry Christmas,” said Marie, smiling. 

The bells were clear and strong. They were 
good to hear. 

Lucv Broyles. 
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ERRY XMAS 


Or what would happen if Gene Slratton-Por- 
ter Collaborated IPith Carson McCullers on a 
Christmas Story. 

Looking at the Christmas tree, John won- 
dered how it would feel to be inside the large 
red ball that reflected the fire light so brightly. 
If he were small enough and light enough he 
would crawl in and stay there all day long and 
never look at Sara and Uncle Max again. But 
how could he get in ? 

He thought about that for a long time. It 
began to remind him of that long part of the 
night when he couldn’t go to sleep and lay 
in the dark wondering what made God. The 
room was stuffy and John, unaware that it was 
trite, felt as though his head were filled with 
the bedraggled cotton Uncle Max had placed 
around the bottom of the ugly little tree for 
snow. 

That cotton was another thing. It wasn’t 
snow. Christmas snow was sparkling white chips 
that came in a red and green box your mother 
bought down town. But the “snow” was on his 
aunt’s dresser all the time. She dabbed watery 
stuff on it every night and patted her face. It 
didn’t make her look any better, John mused. 

His eyes travelled up the tree. It was horri- 
ble. The brownish needles were shedding all 
over the floor and almost covered the sparse 
cotton at the base. Aunt Sara swept them up 
every few minutes. The lopsided branches bow- 
ed under the weight of the poorly distributed 
lights. 

Once more he looked at the ornaments. Care- 
fully he recounted them. There were exactly 
seven. It was four o’clock and John had al- 
ready counted them at least a dozen times. Yes- 
terday afternoon when Uncle Max had taken 
him to neighborhood grocery, John felt some- 
what better. Even after Uncle Max had rescued 


the last of the forlorn firs leaning wearily 
against the dirty display window, he thought 
there was still hope. But back at the apart- 
ment, Sara had discovered all but seven of the 
ornaments were broken. And then only one of 
the strings of lights worked. The embryo ag- 
nostic was not surprised. 

He sighed again. His mother had promised 
him that when Bill, his father, was back from 
the war they would go out and cut their own 
tree. But Bill was back and Mother was with 
him, but not here. They were at a hospital. 
John wondered what plastic surgery was. He 
didn’t believe his father was sick at all. That 
was just an excuse. 

Mother had lied to him. She had said he 
would like it here and Santa Claus would know 
where to bring his presents. He hated it. With 
fierce resentment, he thought of the way Santa 
Claus had fouled up his order by bringing a me- 
chanical train instead of an electric one. It con- 
firmed John’s suspicion that the charitable 
myth was a fool. 

This morning Sara had said to him, “Don't 
just stand there in the door, John. Come open 
you presents.” 

John didn’t want to. He stood stiffly in the 
doorway. Uncle Max came jovially toward him 
dressed in the red velvet smoking jacket Sara 
had given him for Christmas. As a fool, Uncle 
Max ran Santa Claus a close second. 

“Come on, Johnny. Let’s see what Santa 
Claus has brought you.” Turning to Sara, he 
said, “I know how the kid feels. When you’re 
seven, the lights and presents are a little too 
much. I always had to stand in awe for several 
minutes before I could investigate.” 

John wanted to tell him that he was not over- 
awed by that small, ungraceful tree. He thought 
it was the ugliest Christmas tree in the world. 
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Reluctantly he walked over to the presents. In 
disgust and disappointment, he looked at the 
train. He didn’t touch it. A soft, fat hand be- 
longing to Unde Max rested on his shoulder. 

“Go on, play with it, son. It’s yours.” 

John jerked his shoulder loose and ran out 
of the room taking his unshed tears with him. 
He heard Sara saying, “Poor child, he misses 
his mother. We’d better let him have his cry. 
He’ll feel better later on.” 

Why had his mother left him here? He could 
have gone with her. His hatred for her could 
be measured only by his love. It was his father’s 
fault. When he grew up, he would kill his fath- 
er and marry his mother. 

Choosing his weapons, he turned around and 
went back into the room. Uncle Max was sitting 
by the tree playing with his train. He walked 
politely over to him and asked him how it 
worked. Sara insisted that he open his other 
presents. Some of them were very nice. He won- 
dered why he didn’t like them. 

At dinner Sara and Uncle Max were very 
gay. John’s food was solid in his throat and he 
couldn’t swallow. When the meal was over, they 
went for a ride to look at all the Christmas 
lights. He saw a tired Santa Claus ringing a 
bell and forgave him his stupid mistake about 
the train. 

Now Sara and Max had gone to put up their 
coats and he was staring at the tree. Thinking 


about being in the ball was making his head 
hurt. He walked over to the window and placed 
his forehead on the cold glass. A wet dirty snow 
clung persistently to the crotch of the big bare 
tree in front of the apartment. 

Across the street was a delicatessen with a 
wreath in the window and red letters spelling 
“Merry Xmas” strung on a wire. The big red 
M had fallen and w r as dangling crazily. “Erry 
Xmas,” John read dizzily. Suddenly the ice in 
his heart was melted into hot, splashing tears 
which ran down his face like the dirty water 
on the window pane. 

Sara came up behind him nursing a drink. 
He jumped when she addressed him. 

“Johnny, why are you crying? Uncle Max 
and I have done all we know to make you have 
a merry Christmas.” 

Incoherently he mumbled, “It only has sev- 
en.” 

“What?” Sara questioned somewhat impa- 
tiently thinking of the cocktail party she was 
missing because of this child who refused to 
let himself be entertained and loved. 

“The damn tree," he sobbed, “It only has 
seven ornaments.” 

Sara smiled gently. “Why, John, isn’t that 
nice? Seven ornaments and you’re seven years 
old. One for each year.” 

He bared his baby teeth and laughed bitter- 
ly- 



— Betty Thompson. 
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THE PEPPERMINT STICK 



Jane had take little Bobby to see all the 
brilliantly lighted stores with their cotton- 
bearded Santa Clauses. She had patiently an- 
swered his questions about Christmas. She’d 
stayed up late to make the tree look especially 
bright, and gay, and sparkly. Now it was 
Christmas eve, and the tired little boy lay 
sleeping in her lap. People said Jane was brave. 

In her hand Jane held a peppermint stick. 
For the first time as she looked into the crack- 
ling open fire, her hand loosened around it and 
she let herself think. 

They had spent last Christmas in a small 
army town where she had stayed in a tourist 
camp and there was hardly enough room for the 
tiny baby bed. But they had been intensely hap- 
py — she and Bob. After Bobby had gone to 
sleep, they had fixed his Santa Claus. Bob’s eyes 
seemed to be more sparklingly mischievous and 
browner than usual as he wrapped the shop- 
worn toys they had bought that night at the 
village store. 

She had been wrapping a candy cane and 
suddenly Bob held her close to him and grinned. 
With a twinkle in his eyes he’d said, “You 
know most people don’t have a sweet pug-nosed 
Santa like we do.” He kissed her then, and 
they both thanked God that he hadn’t received 
his orders to “ship” the week before like Da- 
vid, who had been with him since primary. The 
war and England had seemed as far away from 
her then as the feeling of lonesomeness she d 


had while she was with Bob during training. As 
he kissed her she had wanted to keep this 
Christmas and this moment always. 

Jane didn’t know why she had picked up the 
peppermint stick from under the small artificial 
tree and put it into her purse as she’d gathered 
their baggage to leave the next morning. 

Suddenly the door bell rang and Jane came 
back to reality with a start. 

Jane lay Bobby gently on the sofa and an- 
swered the door. She hardly recognized Bob’s 
old friend David at the door. He had his little 
son Doady with him. But something had hap- 
pened to the tall, happy-go-lucky handsome boy 
who’d grown up with Bob. His face was dis- 
figured and a cane supported a false foot that 
showed from under his trousers leg. 

Before Jane had time to speak he said 
abruptly, handing her a small box, “Mary said 
to wish you a Happy Christmas. 

She asked him to some in, but he refused 
bluntly, and as he turned to leave, she heard 
Doady say, “Carry me home, Daddy. I’m 
tired.” Then the child suddenly remembered 
the cane. David took his hand roughly and with- 
out answering made his way slowly down the 
steps. She wished them a Merry Christmas, but 

David did not answer. 

When she carried little Bobby to bed, she 
stopped to look at Bob’s picture in the hal . 
She remembered David. Bob’s eyes would al- 
ways sparkle for them, and his smile would 
always whisper his love to them, and Bobby 
would grow up with Bob’s last and best Christ- 

mas present— Peace on Earth. 

Tane kissed her boy good night, and smiling 
fondly, turned to leave. With a deliberate move, 
she dropped the candy cane into * h f 
stocking that hung at the foot of Bobby s bed. 

Jean Gibbons. 
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Christmas Night 

/ stand in icy winds shivering cold. 

My fingers nipped and body gaunt 
Yet within I glow a burning warmth. 

Above l see the shiny star 

As dear moon beams light its cloudy path 

Of fingers reaching up to God. 

I see the window 9 s lighted candles melt 
Hying flames in patterned silence 
And feel the icy silver spray from the fountain , 
As one by one the windows brighten at the sash 
And seem to catch the glint of melodious joy , 
Seeping , bounding through the air . 

7 he brightness of golden voices rush around 
me 

Singing , joyfully praising Him 
Who came to claim the hearts of men . 

And then all vanishes from my sight 
And straight I call to mind that it is Christmas 
night . 


— Mary Alice McDougall. 
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God's Christmas Gift 

God has a gift for us this year 
Unequaled in its priceless worth 

Bought with the coins of sacrifice, 

A once-again-peaceful earth. 

He's wrapped it in the calmest skies 
Untorn by bursts of bat tie fire, 

And sealed it with the stars of hope 
Made bright by brotherhood’s desire. 

He’s tied it with the bonds of faith, 
The knot of trust he interwove. 

He’s placed it ’neath the tree of life, 
And signed it with his love. 

— Jean Parkins. 








Christmas At Wesleyan 

I’m going home tonight — on a cold crowded 
train through the blackness of night — out of a 
warm full college life into a warm, though rath- 
er disjointed home life. 

But all the while that train is rattling off the 
five hundred miles, my thoughts will be recall- 
ing the beauty and thrill of Christmas at Wes- 
leyan. 

Beginning with the gay, wholesome parties 
for the orphans and the little colored children, 
the Christmas spirit rises at a quick tempo 
through the Christmas greetings in classes, the 
traditional banquet with its white and candle- 
light to the early morning carols on the day 
of departure. 

And then, the loggia, packed with bags and 
trunks and hat-boxes . . . and excited Wesley- 
annes with one hand clutching pocket books and 
the other hand pounding on a hat. 

Goodbyes . . . tears . . . laughter always . . . 
and another phase of Wesleyan is over. 

1 believe I’ll feel a bit lost on the train. 

— Mary Collins. 


